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* No,  thank you,  dear.     I   couldn't  possibly.
Such a delightful lunch,'

Now that the meal was over, Mrs. Braund was
wondering what the Archdeacon was doing. Had
Doris seen to his lunch properly? Did he remember
the meeting of the Friends of the Cathedral? Was
that touch of rheumatism in his right knee that had
been tiresome at breakfast better by now? She had a
thousand things to do, a thousand things to think of.
Nevertheless she had been observant. Two points.
One that her friend Marlowe was not happy; some-
thing was worrying him. She knew him so well.
He was a child and, like a child, could not hide things
from her. About the people she loved she was
tender and kind and considerate. She must discover
his trouble and help him.

The other was the radiant happiness of Penny.
It was as though the lovely weather had clothed the
child with some of its golden, shining glow. Could
she be in love? Was that what it was?

Then her attention was distracted, for the maid
entered and said:

* The  Bishop,  ma'am.    I've  put  him  in  the
drawing-room.'

* The Bishop! ' Mrs. Marlowe cried, starting up.

* Yes.    He said he wouldn't be more than a
minute.   Something he wants to say to the master/

In the drawing-room the Bishop was waiting.
He appeared very tall in that overcrowded room^ and
he bore about him, as he always did, an aristocracy of
spirit that set him apart from other men. And yet he
was not apart. Bishop Purcell before him had been
a saint, but a saint removed. There was nothing